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THE DEATH OF THE ADELPHI. 
By B. W. W. 


The pall has now fairly fallen over the 
doomed theatre, and almost its last brick has 
been carried out with funereal honours, 
Shall we weep over the manes of the old 
Adelphi, or shall we smile in congratulation 
upon the new one that is now rising upon 
its ashes ? Really we must do both. The 
old Adelphi is associated with so many 
glorious names, with so many glorious recol- 
lections, that we really cannot, and must not, 
pass over its decease without some tribute 
to its precious bricks and mortar. The 
labours and the talents of some of the most 
remarkable dramatists, actors, and actresses 
of the last half-century were spent within 
the walls of that old, ill-constructed Adelphi, 
which is now only a matter of past history. 
Some of the best efforts of the lamented 
Moncrieff were there, and his “Tom and 
Jerry ” will ever be associated with its his- 
tory. Its past chronicles teem with such 
celebrities as Yates, John Reeve, Mathews, 
and Buckstone, the present reigning star of 
low comedy. ‘The Green Bushes,” “The 
Wreck Ashore,” and the ‘ Flowers of the 
Forest” have enjoyed a reputation within its 
walls Shakespearian in its stability and Pin- 
daric in its worth. The dramas of Buck- 
stone, in fact, will be the most distinguishing 
item in Adelphi remembrances—they form 
of themselves a dramatic Pactolus, where 
another Quinquatria might be transferred ; 
and, very deservedly, his “Green Byshes ” 





was one of the last representations upon its 
boards. Many a convulsive fit of laughter has 
been drawn from its audiences by Jack Reeve 
and Buckstone, whose merry times were as so 
many episodes; and long and loud has the ap- 
plause rung within those walls for the heroic 
acting of the renowned Yates. The stagic 
Three-fingered Jack, and the Mephistopheles 
of all time (Mr. O. Smith), has also a wide 
niche in its remembrances. Here played in 
time past the chief of the Hibernian school, 
the ever-lamented Power. Upon its time- 
honoured boards, too, tripped comedians of 
such excellent memory as Mathews (the 
elder), Wrench, and Terry. And for ladies 
of the comic vein, its past history was prolific 
in the possession of Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Honey, and Mrs. Waylett, 
We must not omit to mention either that 
amongst the inimitable group was Mrs. 
Yates, or that this lady is the only person at 
present living out of the matchless list. Here 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, the William, the Harry 
Halyard, and the Ben Bowling of the nau- 
tical stage, has “gone aloft,” and in “ full 
trim” of the actor’s art, in some of the finest 
Jack Salt dramas of the age; and here he 
contributed his veteran powers to do honour 
to the king of the Gnatbrains, Mr. Buck- 
stone, to the “ first and last” benefit of Mr. 
Benjamin Webster within the walls of that 
far-famed Temple of the Muses. But it is 
perfectly needless for us to call to the minds 
of our readers the many past dramatic and 
histrionic celebrities of the doomed Adelphi. 
They are legion, and every brick of that 
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Libyan house is an emblem, a memento of 
the most pleasant theatrical lore. 

In later times, the pure acting of Madame 
Celeste made every heart feel her power over 
the nicer feelings of our human nature. We 
have watched her with breathless anxiety in 
that most artistic impersonation of Miami of 
the Forest ; we have followed her through 
the vicissitudes of Janet Pride; we have 
seen her in the fantastic garb of Harlequin, 
as Vanderdecken, and the Mysterious 
Stranger—in all of which we have acknow- 
ledged her mature powers. This lady will 
enjoy the honour and reputation of having 
been decidedly the greatest and most natural 
actress of her kind that ever appeared on the 
boards of the old Adelphi. No less in repu- 
tation will be associated with the last days of 
that theatre the name of Benjamin Webster 
—both as actor and manager, whose manage- 
ment was ever most praiseworthy, and whose 
acting in Belphegor, the poor stroller Pierre 
Leroux, or Richard Pride, proclaimed him 
one by himself. Of very close relationships, 
too, were the Keeleys; and their latest ex- 
ploits will be in most pleasurable recollection 
with that small spot in the Strand Here, 
too, Miss Woolgar cultivated that excellent 
school of the comic that was made so familiar 
to us in her very many excellent assumptions, 
ere she quitted its boards and joined her for- 
tunes with those of Mr. Dillon at the Ly- 
ceum, where her peculiarly original powers 
did not have their full scope. Amongst the 
funniest will be remembered Wright and 
Paul Bedford, the Muster Grinnidge and 
Jack Gong of laughter-loving memory. The 

eacock’s feather, the skewered blanket, the 
leet of America, the kangaroo legs, 
and “I believe you, my boy !” will be as so 
much pleasant history of the past. If these 
two gentlemen are not of the most legitimate 
school of acting, they are certainly of the most 
grotesque ; and the celebrities of the old 
Adelphi will never be named without these 
Ma segs cor members, 

e cannot sufficiently extol the generous 
= which has actuated Mr. Benjamin 
ebster in his present enterprize, one which 
the playgoing public should indeed be grate- 
ful for, particularly at his somewhat ad- 
vanced stage of life. Having been born in 
1800, and been connected with the stage for 
the space of 33 years, he has reached a 
period when most actors seek to rest upon 
their well-earnt laurels, and settle down into 
the quiet of private life. As an actor this 


gentleman has merits which of their kind are 
unapproachable ; and it is the most efficient 
acting of himself and Madame Celeste that 
has gone of late years to establish the minot 
class of dramatic representation upon a more 
solid and legitimate basis, and given birth to 
such dramas as have for so long a time been 
the leading features of the Adelphi. It is 
not by enlarged bold strokes of acting that 
Mr. Webster engages our sympathy and at- 
tention ; he belongs to a more politic school, 
which is peculiarly his own, and, by careful 
and minute study—such study as leaves no 
gap in the basement—he captivates us by a 
perfect portraiture, of which his Belphegor 
and Boots at the Holly Tree Inn are excellent 
examples. His connexion, therefore, with 
the old Adelphi has been most important, 
and we wish him every possible success in 
his speculation. : 
But with all its pleasurable recollections 
and vast abundance of theatrical lore, we 
scarcely think that one of the frequenters of 
that old Adelphi regret its demolition. A 
more ill-constructed house for theatrical en- 
tertainments—not only in one respect but in 
all—did not exist throughout London ; and, 
to speak plainly, the architect of the old 
Adelphi (which rose, Phenix-like, upon the 
spot where formerly stood the road-side farm 
of Nell Gwynne, which she was wont to be 
so fond of,) did not deserve a pair of ethereal 
wings for his pains, either on the score of 
wit or capacity. We are not like the hunts- 
man, with his decayed pack of hounds, which, 
after long service, have become comparatively 
useless, and are therefore kicked, cuffed, and 
halloed at. Oh, no! What we say of the 
old Adeiphi, now that it is demolished, we 
said of it in its (im)perfect state. The en- 
trance to the gallery, to begin with, was 
pigmy and wretched in the extreme, and a 
moderate-sized man must» have dreaded 
making even the remotest attempt to traverse 
that serpent-like passage. Let us hope that 
the new Adelphi may have an entrance that 
will permit a Daniel Lambert to explore. 
But the entrance was not the worse part of it ; 
the gallery itself was most miserably con- 
structed, and did not appear ever to have 
been intended for human spectators, but for 
those lower animals that can scent afar off 
without seeing. The boxes were as bad, 


ditto stalls, ditto pit. Need we wonder, then, 
that such a decrepid body should at last have 
collapsed in a spasmodic fit of tetanus ? 





Mr. Webster’s original scheme for the re- 
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building of the theatre by the sale of deben- 
tures of £10 each, which would have given 
certain advantages to the purchasers, as most 
of our readers are aware, was a most decided 
failure; and we are extremely glad to think 
that he is now proceeding with the work in a 
way that more solid benefit will accure to 
himself, having purchased the interests of the 
family of the late Frederick Yates from the 
executors, and become, in consequence, sole 
proprietor. 

We have only to hope that in the new 
edifice suitable comfort and accommodation 
of every kind will be provided for the au- 
dience—a feature which managers, generally 
speaking, have hitherto seemed to trouble 
themselves little about. A great many re- 
forms are needful, and we think Mr. Web- 
ster is just the man to effect them. If he 
does so, he will earn the gratitude and hearty 
thanks of the public. We wish him every 
success, and a joyful jubilee on the opening 
of the New Adelphi Theatre in October 


next, 





Cheatres. 


Tue number of theatres open for dramatic 
purposes is becoming smaller every week ; 
everywhere we find closed doors, where, a 
short time back, portals were invitingly flung 
wide to the drama-loving public. Amongst 
the few that continue to stem the ebbing tide 
of the London population are the following : 
—First, there is the Princess’, where “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and the farce of “ Dying 
for Love,” still occupy the bills. Next we 
have the Lyceum, under Mr. George A. 
Webster, where are presented ‘Tom ‘Taylor’s 
comedy of “Still Waters Run Deep,” with 
Mr. Leigh Murray in the principal character; 
and the farces of ‘‘Sarah’s Young Man” 
and “ ‘The Middle Temple,” in both of which 
Mr. Widdicombe plays. 





OLYMPIC. 

This favourite little theatre closes on the 
20th inst., after a most successful season. 
‘The winter performances will commence after 
a recess of three or four weeks at the furthest. 
Mr. Robson has received many tempting 
offers from provincial managers to pay short 
starring visits to their theatres, but he has 
wisely determined to devote the short interval 
between the closing and opening of the 
Olympic to recruiting his health, with his co- 





of North Wales. A new drama, from the 
pen of Mr. Wilkie Collins, the author of 
“ The Lighthouse,” will be the first novelty 
on the re-opening of the theatre. 





THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 

The Adelphi “stars” are announced to 
appear in the drama of “Janet Pride,” the 
farce of “‘ Good for Nothing,” and the comedy 
of “The Queensbury Fete.” 


Provincral Cheatricals. 


LIVERPOOL. 

TuHeatre Royat.—Madame Ristori has 
been playing in her two great characters of 
the rival Queens—Elizabeth of England and 
Mary of Scotland—on Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings. ‘The theatre was numerously 
attended on both occasions, and her acting— 
the result of careful study rather than inspira- 
tion—was greatly admired in these strongly 
opposed parts. 








WORCESTER. 

THEATRE Royat.—Miss Goddard, the 
Australian tragedienne, made her first appear- 
ance before a Worcester audience, in her 
great character of Hamlét, upon Thursday 
week, ‘The local papers are loud in their 
praises of her representation of the Danish 
prince, and certainly the performance was 


admirable. 





MARGATE, 
Tueatre.—The theatre here was opened 
on Monday evening, for the season, under 
the management of Mr. R. Thorne. The 
opening pieces were “ All that Glitters is 
not Gold,” “Cramond Brig,” and “ Betsy 
Baker.” Miss Thorne is the leading lady, 





CANTERBURY. 

Cooxe’s GrRanp EqQuerstRIAN EstAB- 
LISHMENT had an overflowing audience in 
the large marquée, on Tuesday evening. The 
mid-day performance was also well supported. 





A Littie Mistake.—The Buffalo Express tells a 
story of a Quaker who was charged the exorbitant 
sum of seventeen dollars for a horse and buggy, 
for a short drive, and, upon being presented with 
the bill, simply remarked, “ Thou mistakest me. 
I do not wish to purchase thy establishment, but 
only to hire it.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NoeEu.—J. Grimaldi, the once celebrated clown, died 
in 1832. 

Music.—The opera entitled “ Semiramide” is by 
Rossini. 
- P.—The notice is an advertisement, and will be 
ls. Gd. each insertion. 

A Sunscriper.—Jenny Lind first arrived in Eng- 
land in the year 1850. 

S. Y.—The British Museum is open on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, free. 
PLAYGOER.—Which is the best character to see 


Mr. C. Kean in ?—His best Shakespearian part is 
Shylock, 
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ON COMEDY. 

In a former number of this journal, I en- 
deavoured (however imperfectly) to justify a 
preference which I entertain for “ Macbeth” 
as the prince of Tragedy. I also quoted the 
accepted definition of the first department of 
the Drama ; and in the present article, which 
has for its object the consideration of the 
second, I cannot do better than refer the 
reader to the same authority—viz., Aristotle. 
That philosopher, in his “ Poetics,” tells us 
that the foibles and follies of men are the 
legitimate subject of Comedy. 

In the contemplation of this subject, the 
mind is bewildered by the mass of beauty 
presented in the annals of comedy. Here 
are no rugged heights rising sublime above 
All is level 
and familiar. If our spirits are momentarily 
depressed by pathos, it is only to rise with 
more elasticity in mirth, producing a gentle 
undulation, which constitutes the charm of 


the common comprehension. 


comedy. When a man, possessing some pet 
weakness or small vice, sees himself carica- 
tured on the stage, he feels that there is no 
escape from such an inexorable analysis, and 
accordingly enjoys the luxury of laughing at 
himself, A friend also may rally him on the 
resemblance ; and the fear of ridicule will 
perhaps complete a reformation which other 


means were powerless to effect. Such, in 





substance, is the pleasant task of the comedy- 
writer—to gild the pill and sweeten the 
draught, that the physic shall be palatable 
as well as beneficial. 

To select from the numerous glittering 
excellences which surround us in this path 
of the Drama, would be as useless as to 
pluck one rose from a garden of a hundred 


others. Shakespeare, of course, takes the 


lead, were it only for his rapid versatility and 
powerful contrasts—as witness Gratiano and 
Shylock. Schlegel, a foreign critic, says:— 
“He plays with love like a child, and his 
songs are breathed forth like melting sighs.” 

In the opinion of many persons the great 


dramatist has been equalled in comedy by 
some of his Elizabethian contemporaries. 
Ben Jonson, for instance, has been pointed 
to as the father of English comedy, Great 
emphasis has been laid upon his originality 
and faultless construction, whilst three of his 
splendid productions have been commemo- 
rated in the lines— 

“The Fox,’ ‘the Alchemist,’ and ‘Silent Woman, 

Done by Ben Jonson and outdone by no mau.’’ 

It is quite true that Jonson was one of the 
most original writers, dramatic or otherwise, 
which this country ever produced. He 
scorned to borrow his stories from Italian 
novelists. His characters were one and all 
the result of personal observation, and his 
plots were the triumphs of imagination, He 
displayed also a regard for the unities and an 
attention to probabilities, which, it must be 
confessed, Shakespeare at times disregarded. 
Yet, without entering into a controversy as 
to the merits of these powerful geniuses, we 
may safely award the crown to Shakespeare, 
without detracting in the least from the fame 
of Ben Jonson; for whilst the plays of the 
latter are an admirable reflex of his own 
times, the universality of Shakespeare's crea- 
tions place them beyond compare. 

Comedy is peculiarly dependent on social 
vicissitudes. Vike the waters of a lake, it 
reflects passing phenomena with a distinct- 
ness exaggerative, it is true, but which the 
economist will do well to study, whether his 
department lies in the social, political, or 
moral, Massinger, Goldsmith, and Sheridan 
have each given us pictures of his own period, 
and their plays will greatly assist the future 
historian, F 

The authors of the present day—such as 
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Mr. Tom Taylor, Bourcicault, and Simpson— 
are worthily performing their parts in the 
republic of letters ; yet is there still abundant 
material in the present aspect of English 
society for the composition of comedy. 
Follies the most puerile and foibles the most 
ridiculous stare us in the face ; at every turn 
we stumble over some misconception or abuse, 
born of the time, and awaiting only the light 
of comedy to reveal its lurking-place. Our 
facetiouscontemporary, Punch, is over-worked 
to dish up fashionable extravagances; yet 
manfully he does his own work, and other 
people’s too, in performing a task which, it 
seems, the majority of those whose duty it is 
have not the courage to undertake. With 
such a mine of wealth unworked, it is most 
censurable that foreign invention should be 
relied upon to replace native ability; and the 
reasons given for such a state of things, 
though mainly pecuniary, are far from satis- 
factory. Happily, there are some honourable 
exceptions ; let us hope that their number 
may increase, and that managers may find 
some better way out of the difficulty than by 
cutting down the remuneration to dramatic 
authors, 

In comedy there is a wide field for epigram 
and repartee. It is really wonderful what 
pages of wisdom can be expressed in a sen- 
tence; and the result reminds us of two 
clouds, gloomy and magnificent till their 
collision, when, with a single flash, they 
reveal their origin. The writer of comedies 
should possess in an extraordinary degree the 
faculties of quick observation and acute pene- 
tration ; for he will have (in the words of 
Schlegel) “to transport himself so com- 
pletely into every situation as to act and 
speak in the name of every individual.” In 
the case of a lover sending a letter to his 
mistress, he must imagine with equal facility 
the emotion which prompts the epistle, and 
the feelings which it is likely to create in the 
bosom of the recipient, both of which must be 
expressed in peculiarly graphic language. A 
native humour and sense of the ludicrous is 
also indispensable ; whilst modern taste 
demands a terseness and conciseness of style 
all but laconic. 

There is a very prevalent opinion which 
holds that comedy is the only legitimate 
drama, to the exclusion of tragedy and farce. 
A man will tell you that “he does not go to 
the theatre to cry, neither does he go to see a 
parcel of buffoonery—he goes to hear some- 


thing good ;” meaning thereby that which is 





witty, pointed, and likely to pique and tax 
his capacities. I should be very sorry to 
subscribe implicitly to such dogmas ; yet we 
may safely conclude that comedy is invalu- 
able as a faithful exponent in the cause of 
truth and virtue. 

Lastly, one word on the moral influence of 
comedy. There is an old adage so pecu- 
liarly applicable to our subject that I cannot 
forbear quoting it: it is this—‘* Many a true 
word is spoken in jest ;” and of all proverbs 
it is one of the pithiest, because one of the 
most truthful. ‘The quickly recurring points 
in a good comedy are a succession of true 
words spoken in jest. Truth without the jest 
is as the bow without the arrow ; and if the 
arrow itself is not sharp and piercing, it will 
recoil and fall unheeded to the ground. There 
are many who, admitting this, still object to 
the lightness and frivolity inseparable from 
comedies ; let such recollect that perfection 
in this world can never be entirely attained, 
and that it is impossible for anything human 
to exist without some blemish, some draw- 
back. This is surely a beautiful art, which 
can convey to us, at the same moment and 
in one sentence, several distinct meanings ; 
can rouse simultaneously different and oppo- 
site feelings in our souls, and send us away 

leased with ourselves and all around us. 
Sas its illiberal opponents think on this ; let 
them mark its strength and chronicle its 
victories, and then let them go and sneer no 
more, F. T. A. 





Aunusements, 


EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Those accomplished artistes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul, commenced another season at 
the Egyptian Hall on Monday, August 2nd, 
to a crowded and brilliant audience, where 
their clever and varied impersonations were 
hailed with immense applause. Mrs. H. 
Paul’s fine voice was heard to great advantage, 
and her songs, with very few exceptions, were 
enthusiastically encored. Mr. Paul also most 
energetically aided his talented partner. The 
result is a decided success. Altogether, this 
entertainment bids fair to be one of the per- 
manent amusements of the metropolis, and 
will repay a visit. We have not space this 
week to go into a detailed account of their 
respective impersonations ; suffice it to say, 
that the Yankee character and that.of the 
Poor Relation, by Mr. Paul, are admirably 
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drawn and executed; also the Irish Nurse 
Girl and the imitation of two persons, at 
one time by wearing a dress half a dandy 
and the other side a scolding wife, represented 
by Mrs. Paul, were highly interesting. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

In addition to the many attractions by 
which the public are drawn to this well- 
known exhibition of works of art and curio- 
sities, the ae has just erected, on a 
stately pedestal by the entrance of the great 
room, a statue or composition whole length 
figure, of the President of the United States 
of America, who was formerly minister from 
his native country to the Government of 
Great Britain. ‘Those persons who re- 
member Mr. Buchanan, when resident 
amongst us, will recognize at once the cor- 
rectness of this portrait of this eminent 
diplomatist and statesman. The figure is 
not only a perfect transcript of the original, 
but is very clever as a work of art, both from 
the general treatment and the delicacy of the 
finish. It has been modelled by a relation 
of the proprietor, and it gives proof of his 
talent and good taste. Many improvements 
have lately been made in the costumes, &c., 
of the figures, and a system of ventilation 
has been adopted by which an equal de- 
gree of temperature is kept up, much to the 
comfort of the numerous visitors. 


BASS’S ROOMS. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. } 

It has often been our pleasure to speak in 
glowing terms of the talented amateurs com- 
prising the Grosvenor Dramatic Club (whose 
99th performance we witnessed on Wednesday 
last), aud never did we do so with more equity 
and justice than we do at present. While 
the “ Lady of Lyons” finds representatives 
in such able hands as it did on this occasion 
it will never lose its position as a masterpiece 
of beauty and sublimity. To speak indi- 
vidually of the acting we must be monotonous 
—all were equally good, equally deserving. 
Messrs. Edwards, Parker, Pepper, Dawson, 
and Mays are names familiar to our readers 
as amateurs of the first class (the former no 
less for his tragic delineations than the latter 
for his poetical effusions) ; and whenever we 
see them announced together we are sure of 
an excellent entertainment. The ladies, 
too— Mrs. Parker, as Pauline; Miss 
Garland, as Madame “Deschappelles ; and 
Miss Mays, as the Widow Melnotte—dis- 





a 


played considerable elocutionary attainments, 
blended with attention to dramatic detail. 
The burlesque of ‘“ Medea” followed, in 
which Mr. — was amusing, but not 
original ; while the rest of the characters— 
especially the females—were exceedingly 
diverting. The whole concluded with 
“Boots at the Swan,” Mr, Pepper sustain- 
ing the principal character in a manner which 
displayed great powers of imitation and fre- 
quent visits to the Olympic. He was admir- 
ably supported by the other characters. On 
the whole, the performance was the best we 
have ever seen at these rooms; and to the 
worthy manager and —- is due much 
consideration for the zealous and unflinching 
manner in which they aided the endeavours 
of the Grosvenor Dramatic Club. 





° ° 
Cheatrical Gossip. 

Mr. Puetrs has proceeded to the Queen’s 
Theatre, Dublin, to fulfil an engagement there. 
He will be supported by some members of his 
company. 

Mr. J. L. Took is performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, in the Burlesques of “ The 
Lady of Lyons” and “Conrad and Medora,” 
and nightly convulsing his audiences. 


Miss Gopparp, the Surrey actress, has been 
drawing good houses at the Theatre Royal, Coven- 
try, in Hamiet, and Julia in “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
previously to proceeding to Worcester. Mr. Caple 
has also won great praise for his apt performances 
in “ The First Night,” “Used Up,” &c. 


Mr. CuHartes Ditton, we are happy to state 
has recovered from his indisposition resulting 
from the accident on the Great Northern Railway, 
and, with some members of the Lyceum company, 
is performing at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The local papers are most flattering 
in their praises of his performances. 


Mr. Buckstong, Mr. Compton, Mr. Clark, Mrs. 
Buckingham White, Miss Sedgwick, with other 
members of the Haymarket company, have created 
a furore quite unprecedented at the Manchester 
Theatre. They have appeared in “ The Unequal 
Match,” “ Box and Cox,” “Grimshaw, Bagshaw, 
and Bradshaw,” and “ Lend me Five Shillings.” 


Lyceum Tugatre.—On Tuesday night, an ac- 
cident occurred at this theatre, which might have 
been attended with serious consequences to the 
lives or limbs of several young girls, by the fall 
of a platform on which they stood, by which they 
were precipitated underneath the stage. Fortu- 
nately, they escaped with slight contusions, ex- 
cept one, the daughter, we believe, of Madame 
Louise, who was much bruised and shaken. No 
fault is attached to the director, the accident 
being owing solely to the neglect of one of the 
carpenters. The matter ought to be strictly in- 
vestigated, to prevent a like occurrence in future. 
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Miss Lucy Escort, with Mr. Charles Durand 
and Mr. Henry Squires, are performing at Ply- 
mouth. 

Sicnor Gutciinit, Maddle. Piccolomini, Signor 
Belart, and some others of the Operatic Company 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, are performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, for the operatic season. 

Piccotomint.—We understand the charming 
Piccolomini will shortly take wing across the 
Atlantic. She has received a brilliant engage- 
ment from the manager of the New York Academy 
of Music, and the middle of next month will 
witness her departure for the United States. 


Mr. Grattan Cooxs.—This talented artiste, 
to whose skill and ability, as director of the music 
at Highbury Barn, much of the popularity of that 
place of amusement is due, takes his benefit on 
next Saturday, the 14th inst. We bespeak for 
him the talented support he deserves. 

Destitute Conpition or Mozart’s Son.—The 
Reveu et Gazette des Theatres informs us that in- 
quiries, set on foot by the Committee of Dramatic 
Authors, and encouraged by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, have led to the discovery of the 
son of Mozart, who is living in a poor way at 
Milan. A remittance has been made to him of 
the sum apportioned as the author’s share of the 
profits of some recent performances of the “ Nozze 
di Figaro.” 

Mr. Harry Hatt.—This gentleman, whose 
death is recorded in the American theatrical 
intelligence, was an actor of some merit, and at 
one time enjoyed a considerable reputation in 
London for his performance of the Irish Iago, in 
Dowling’s burlesque of “Othello by Act of Parlia- 
ment,” in which he made his debut at the Strand 
Theatre, on the 6th May, 1836. Mr. Hammond, 
at that time lessee of the theatre, made a large 
sum of money by the extraordinary popularity of 
this piece. Mr. Hall afterwards went into the 
provinces, and was! for many years stage-manager 
to Mr. Simpson, the lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham. 

Sate or Mopiuig. Racue’s Lisrary.—tThe sale 
of the library of Mdlle. Rachel produced 21,925f., 
a very large sum when the small number of 
volumes is taken into account. The pamphlet of 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” from which Madlle. 
Rachel studied, with two notes in her handwriting, 
fetched the fabulous sum of 1250f.; “‘ Phedre,” 
from which she also studied, but without any note, 
sold for 1200f.; “Angelo” fetched 580f.; 
«Le Cid,” 575f. ; “* Polyeucte,” 360f. ; ‘‘ Virginie,” 
300f.; ‘“Cleopatre,” 290f. Other pieces from 
which Madlle. Rachel had studied sold from 250f. 
down to 100f., but none under the latter sum. 





Ir1sH Locic.—An Irishman, on being told of a 
newly invented stove that would save just half the 
usual fuel, replied, “‘ Arrah, then I'll have two, 
and save it all, my jewel.” 

A chaplain was once lecturing about the forma- 
tion of habits, “ Gentlemen,” said he, *‘ close your 
ears against bad discourses.” The scholars imme- 
diately clapped their hands to their ears. 

A lady of rank complaining that her husband 
was dead to fashionable amusements, he replied, 
“But then, my dear, you make me alive to the 


THE LOVER’S LAY. 
By tur Autuor oF ‘Tue Batxet,” 1 No. 909. 


When morning breaks upon my eyes 

And from my couch of rest I rise, 
To labour through the day ; 

Who raises that inspiring spell, 

That keeps me by its lively swell 
From sloth’s unwholesome sway ? 


Who holds that sweet and soothing power 

That’s o’er me every life-long hour, 
Chasing all grief away ; 

That quells each passion of my breast, 

And calms my anger’d mind to rest, 
From any evil sway ? 


When night revolves her wonted round, 
And countless stars in the sky abound, 
To rest me down I ne ; 
Who is that spirit which prompts me then 
To ask my God to keep all men 
From Satan’s syren sway ? 


’Tis she, the idol of my life, 
My banisher of care and strife, 

y comfort through the day; 
Who, whether at home or off afar 
Shines ever as my warning star 

"Mid Life’s uncertain sway. 





Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes 
the hearing more acute. A wag suggested that 
this accounts for so many closed eyes in church 
at sermon time. 

A young lady was asked recently how she could 
possibly afford, in these awfully hard times, to 
take music lessons. ‘‘Oh!” said she, “ I confine 
myself to the low notes.” 

“We have equal rights,” said a dwarf to a giant. 
“‘ Very true, my good fellow,” replied the giant, 
“yet thou canst not walk into my shoes.”— 
« Ditto,” said the dwarf. 

Printer’s Precepts.—Never inquire thou of 
the printer for the news : for behold it is his duty 
at the appointed time to give it unto thee without 
asking. Do not make a practice of borrowing 
thy neighbour’s papers—it is neither honest nor 
independent. When thou dost enter into a 
printing-office, have care to thyself that thou 
dost not touch the types, for thou mayest cause 
the printer much trouble. Look not at the copy 
which is in the hands of the compositor, for that 
is not meet in the sight of the printer. Neither 
peep over the outside while it is being struck off, 
or look over. the shoulders of an editor while he is 
reading a proof. Prefer the town paper to any 
other ; subscribe immediately for it, and pay in 
advance, 





Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 
AD LEGS, Bad Breasts, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
Cancers, Wounds, and Sores of all Kinds may 
be heronghiz. ‘bool by the application of this 
Ointment to parts affected, after they have been 
duly fomented or washed with warm water. The 
discharge is not checked at once, for such sudden 
check must, of co’ be always dangerous. Nature 
is the noblest of physicians, and must not be opposed, 
but seconded, All sores are for a time the safety- 
valves of the constitution, and should not be closed 
or healed until they assume a healthier character 
under the action of this powerful Ointment, assisted 
by a course of the Pills, which assist and purify the 





expense.” 


depraved humours of the body. 
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MADAME TUSSAUD'S 
Exhibition Bazaar, Baker Street. 
N 3 ADDITION.—Magnificent Ladies’ Court 
Dresses, of the most costly description, of Bri- 
tish and French materials, beautiful in colour and 
design—a charming treat. Also the Nuptial Dress of 
H. R. H. the Princess Royal, the admiration of every 
one. 


Admission, 1s ; extra rooms, 6d. Open from 


eleven in the morning till ten at night, Brilliantly 
lighted at eight. 





BASS8S’S ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Pimlico. 


HE above Rooms to Tet for DRAMATIC 
i PERFORMANCES, Concerts, Lectures, Balls, 
&c. For particulars apply at the Rooms, or at 22, 
Admiralty-terrace. 


Highbury Barn. 

E CHATEAU DES FLEURS DE LON- 

4 DRES.—Open every day. Dancing com- 
mences at half-past seven; Grattan Cooke’s Band.— 
Ebony Minstrels every evening. 

Admission, Is.; to the Gardens, before seven 
o’clock, 6d.; and‘on Sundays, by refreshment 
ticket, 6d. 


Rejoice ye Children of the Thespian Art. 


AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies 
and Gentlemen engaged in amateur performances 
for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A large assort- 
ment of every necessary for the same. Wardrobes 
made to order. Persons about to follow the profession 
will do well to give Mr. May an order for their outfit ; 
costume, character, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 


Ladies’ Costume Warehouse. 

J COTT, having removed from Bullin-court, 

e Strand, to 13, Broad-court, Bow-street, W.C. 
begs most respectfully to inform Professional Ladies 
and others that he has a variety of Stage and Fancy 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, &c., &c., on Sale or Hire. 
Charges moderate. 

Ladies’ own Materials made up. 

SCOTT, 13, Broad-court, Bow-street. 
Casino de Venise, High Holborn. 
Ts Establishment, pre-eminently distinguished 

for the originality combined with the elegance 
and beauty of its decorations, and the perfection of 
its management, has re-opened to the Public, and 
will continue open every evening in the week durin 
the season, having in the interim been newly furnish 
in the most costly manner, and ado by native 
and foreign artists of the highest eminence. The 
approbation bestowed on the musical arrangements 
under the direction of Mr. W. M. Packer, during the 
late numerously and fashionably attended rehearsals, 
and nightly since the re-opening, is a guarantee of 
their permanent excellence.— Doors open at half-past 
8, and close at 12 punctually. Admission, ls, 











HARRISON'S Ladies’ Theatrical Costume 
Warehouse, 
31, BOW-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
EstTaBuisHeD 1840. 
ATIN, Silk, and Velvet Trains, Ball, Fancy, and 

Private Dresses, Mantles, &c., New and Second- 

hand, for Sale or Hire, can always be obtained of 
MRS. HARRISON, Tueatricat DRESSMAKER 

To the principal Ladies in the profession.— Ladies 
favouring Mrs. Harrison with an order, may depend 
on + apenas of costume, good fitting, and punc- 
tuality. 

. Ladies’ own Materials made up. 
Velvet, Satin, and Silk Dress Pieces, Satin Boots. 
Silk Stockings, Lace, Feathers, Ornaments, &c., of 
the best quality at the lowest price. 


MRS. PAGET.. 
(Of the Royal Academy of Music, and Pupil of 
Signor Garcia and Mr. Frank Mori), 
ROFESSOR of the Pianoforte and Singing, 60, 
Pentonville-road, late 17, Winchester-place. 
‘Terms (moderate) may be known on application. 
Mrs. P. (contralto) is open to engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 
Original American Sarsaparilla, 
| noblest preparation of this invaluable root 
ever discovered. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1851, and proved by experience to be the 
great purifier of the blood—unparalleled in efficacy 
to invigorate the constitution by eradicating all im- 
purities from the system. It affords the greatest re- 
lief in all cases arising from irregular or obstructed 
perspiration, colds, &c., and all cutaneous disorders, 
giving a clear and healthy appearance to the skin. 
Its unique character and agreeable flavour render it 
a ne plus ultra in medicine, or nature’s true remedy. 
Warehouse, 248, Strand; and the original retail 
depot, 373, Strand, London. Every bottle bears the 
signatures of J. J. Haliday and Co., sole proprietors 
of the genuine medicines. Beware of spurious 
imitation. 
To all who Study Appearance. 
EYNOLDS’S TWO GUINEA SUIT to 
measure. 
Reynolds’s Fashionable Guinea Coat." 
Reynolds’s Guinea Sleeved Cape and 
Overcoat. 
Reynolds’s Vests, Three for One Guinea. 
Reynolds’s Temple Trousers, 14s. 6d. ; 
ree Pairs, Two Guineas, 
REYNOLDS, the Cheapest Professed Tailor in 
London, 203, Fleet-street. Temple-bar, and 56, Fen- 
church. street, corner of Mark-lane. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 
se CLERKENWELL NEWS, price One 
Halfpenny, the largest page paper in London. 
Circulation, 15,000 weekly. 
ADVERTISEMENT ScaLe.—A heading and sixteen 
words, 6d.; every additional eight words, 2d. Two 
papers sent free by post for two stamps. 


Office, 35, Rosoman-street, Clerkenwell. 

















A Secret worth Knowing. 

\ R. G. PORTER, Photographic Artist, of 222, 

Pentonville-road, is now taking splendid Like- 
nesses in a Brooch, complete for 5s. ; or in a shat-up 
case for 1s.6d. Established 10 years. No connexion 
with any other establishment. Be sure and ask for 
Porter’s ; and don’t be led away by any one telling 
you “this is the same concern,” and such like; for 
Our address is only at 222, Pentonville-road. Hours 
of attendance from 9 till dusk. 
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